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feeling grew up that it was incumbent upon a knight to keep his word,
and the Saracens themselves were perfectly satisfied to take the word of
St Louis that his ransom and that of his fellow-prisoners would be paid,
and required no pledges. The Black Prince would not break his promise
even when urged by his council to revoke a covenant, and Egas Moniz,
tutor to Affonso Henriques of Portugal, offered his life in atonement
when his pupil refused to keep an engagement he had made for him.

The literature of the period1 had considerable influence on the develop-
ment of chivalry; itself the outcome of chivalry, it fostered the growth
of the force that gave it birth, a process of action and reaction. The
chansons de geste were epics, and by extolling the great deeds of heroes
incited their hearers to perform similar acts. The noblest of them, those
which centred round the person of Charlemagne, held up a lofty idea of
honour, of sacrifice in the service of God and the Emperor, and a high
sense of the value of an oath of fealty. The Chanson de Roland also gave
a beautiful picture of the devotion of brothers-in-arms. The romances of
the Hound Table, based on Breton lays of King Arthur and his knights,
which became so popular not only in France but throughout Western
Europe, were of a different type. Marvellous adventures, undertaken to
satisfy mere caprice or a restless longing for change, replaced serious enter-
prises, and romantic love, especially love par amours, became a theme of
absorbing interest. These features were reflected in the knight-errantry
and gallantry of chivalry.

Devotion to ladies was one of the paramount duties of a knight; it
was held that he ought to help them all to the utmost of his power,
especially if they had been deprived of their rights, or were in distress of
any kind. It was this spirit which made Sir John of Hainault offer him-
self as the champion of Queen Isabel, the ill-used wife of Edward II. In
addition to the service which he owed to all ladies, a knight was expected
to choose one as the special object of his affection. He exalted her as
the most perfect of all creatures, and delighted to obey her commands
however hard. To win her grace, or to enhance her reputation, he sought
adventures, and fought for her both in war and tournaments. He frequently
sent challenges to other knights for love of her, and Sir John de Vechin
in 1402 announced that he had vowed to make a trial of arms, with the
help of God and the lady of his affection. Sometimes the lover was
content to worship his lady at a distance, but more often he tried to win
her love in return for his, with a persistence which made it difficult for
her to resist even if she were married. In any case the matter was kept
secret if possible, and if he were honourable, he only saw her when a
meeting could be arranged without blame falling on her. It was held
that love made a man more hardy in deeds of arms, that it drove away fear
and made him forget pain, and as a proof the examples of Lancelot and

1 Cf. infra chap. xxv.